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NOTES AND COMMENT 
THE SECOND PAN AMERICAN FINANCIAL CONFERENCE 

An event fraught with unusual interest for the student of Hispanic 
American history was the meeting of the Second Pan American Finan- 
cial Conference at Washington in January of the present year. Under 
any circumstances a gathering of this character would be important; 
assembled in the crucial period when shadows of the Great War had 
hardly passed beyond the horizon and a host of baffling problems of 
reconstruction were pressing for solution the Conference was well cal- 
culated to challenge the thoughtful attention of all those interested 
in a closer approximation between the United States and Hispanic 
America. While primarily concerned with the problems and tech- 
nique of national and international finance, the Conference, before its 
sessions were concluded, came to embrace the entire field of our eco- 
nomic relations with our sister republics. In the belief that some 
account of the personnel, machinery and achievements of the Confer- 
ence would prove of interest to the readers of the Review the present 
sketch has been prepared, based in part on the writer's observations as 
secretary of the Brazilian group, one of the nineteen committees into 
which the Conference was divided. 

The significance of the meeting at Washington can perhaps be better 
appreciated if we cast a brief glance in retrospect and note the place 
it seems destined to occupy in the larger Pan American movement. 
In all candor it must be conceded that until recently the whole struc- 
ture of Pan Americanism has rested upon a slender foundation. The 
very name predicates a certain identity or at least community of interest 
in the domain of language, race, and religion; or in political and economic 
outlook. It is obvious that judged by most of these criteria the United 
States and Hispanic America have little in common. They are sepa- 
rated by barriers of language and race and by differences in cultural 
background. While we of the North hark back in large measure at 
least to Anglo-Saxon and Germanic origins our Southern neighbors 
are the spiritual heirs of Spain, Portugal, and France. And until the 
last few decades Hispanic America and the United States have in no 
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large sense constituted an economic unit: they have both been ex- 
porters of raw material and importers of manufactured articles; partly 
for this reason their commercial relations with Europe have been 
closer than with each other. Not until we seek for an identity of politi- 
cal institutions do we find ourselves on surer ground. All the nations 
to the South of us are republics at least in name, with written con- 
stitutions more or less closely modeled on our own. Although the 
theories and practices of popular sovereignty often show a wide 
divergence all of these nations are advancing, some rapidly, some 
painfully toward a more real democracy. 

Historically considered Pan Americanism can lay claim to an exist- 
ence covering nearly a century. While the genesis of the movement is 
still a matter of controversy the right to the title of the first Pan 
American has with some show of reason been accorded our own Henry 
Clay. To this warm-heated Kentuckian, for whom all things Spanish- 
American shimmered in a kind of golden haze, the former Spanish 
colonists were our neighbors and brothers because they were denizens 
of the New World and in their struggle for freedom from their mother 
country had followed the trail blazed by Washington. As is well 
known, Clay's chief efforts were exerted towards securing the recogni- 
tion by the United States of the independence of these former Spanish 
colonies, a consummation reached in 1822. Pour years later Bolivar, 
the liberator of northern South America and President of the Republic 
of Greater Colombia, adumbrated the Pan American movement in the 
form in which it was later known. In 1826, at his urgent invitation, 
there was held on the Isthmus of Panama a Congress which has some- 
times been dignified with the epithet of "Pan American". All the 
independent states of the New World were invited to send delegates. 
Although this Panama Congress was richer in promise than achieve- 
ment — the tangible results were inconsequential — the impetus given 
to the movement of continental solidarity was never entirely lost. 

It remained for our Secretary of State, James G. Blaine, half a cen- 
tury later, to translate the aspirations of Henry Clay and Bolfvar into 
something akin to reality. A victim possibly of his too generous illu- 
sions, Blaine was sincerely convinced that the time was ripe for the 
nations of the two Americas to enter upon a new era of close coopera- 
tion and mutual helpfulness. The first Pan American Congress which 
met at Washington in 1888 as a result of his efforts aroused a wide- 
spread and sympathetic interest throughout both Americas. The 
delegates of the eighteen states represented were men both of ability 
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and of vision. Included in the program submitted to the Congress 
for discussion were such widely-varied topics as a customs union, 
reciprocity, transportation (both maritime and rail), uniformity of 
weights and measures, the creation of a monetary union, and the 
setting up of machinery for international arbitration. Had this pro- 
gram been realized in its entirety it would have gone far towards the 
creation of an economic New World. Three other Pan American 
Congresses have met in Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro, and Buenos Aires 
in 1902, 1906, and 1910 respectively. There have also been held two 
Pan American Scientific Congresses, one in Santiago de Chile in 1908 
and the other in Washington in 1916. 

Judged by the results thus far achieved in the shape of conventions 
and treaties the showing made by these imposing gatherings has been 
disappointing. Aside from the ratification of a number of arbitration 
treaties and the creation at Washington of the exceedingly useful Pan 
American Union, their tangible accomplishments have been few. It 
was inevitable however that progress should be slow. The territory 
was too new, the principles of cooperation, so essential to success, were 
untried; and problems of joint action proved extraordinarily compli- 
cated. Yet if we cast a glance at the ground traversed we may 
recognize a distinct advance. The very existence of these assemblies, 
in which the representations of widely-varied interests were given 
opportunity of exchanging views, measuring each other, and finding 
bases for common action, marked a step forward. International 
administration, as has recently been made painfully apparent, is still 
in its infancy and the obstacles to its growth many and seemingly 
insuperable. 

One test of the vitality of the Pan American movement, as of so 
many other human institutions, was to be found in the crucible of war. 
When the entry of the United States into the Great War brought the 
western hemisphere within the area of hostilities the question at once 
arose: would the remaining members of the Pan American family of 
nations remain passive spectators in the contest between the forces of 
freedom and despotism or would they elect to follow the example of 
the United States? Though not unanimous the answer was impressive. 
Pan Americanism ceased to be a mere rallying point for international 
congresses, a subject for after-dinner speeches, a diplomatic shibboleth. 
Under the stress of war it became a dynamic force, invested with a 
new meaning and purpose. The nations of the New World became 
acutely conscious of a common heritage of ideals of democracy and 
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liberty which the triumph of the Central Powers would imperil. While 
due weight should be given to all other factors, such, for instance, as 
the sympathy for France and the reaction to Germany's unrestricted 
submarine warfare, the influence of the ideal of Pan American solidarity 
was decisive in the case of a number of Hispanic American states which 
officially aligned themselves with the United States and the Allies either 
through a declaration of war against Germany or the rupture of diplo- 
matic and commercial relations. As President Braz of Brazil well put 
it in his despatch to President Wilson on June 13, 1917, "Brazil, in tak- 
ing her place once more at the side of the United States, has remained 
faithful to her political and diplomatic tradition of continental soli- 
darity"; while the Uruguayan government in the decree defining its 
attitude towards the American belligerents stated that "it has pro- 
claimed the principle of American solidarity as the criterion of its 
international policy". Even those nations which maintained an official 
neutrality, with one or two possible exceptions, voiced their approval 
of the policy of the United States while recognizing the justice of the 
cause which led to our declaration of war against Germany. 

The war has done more than bring home the existence of a com- 
munity of democratic ideals and aspirations among the American 
republics; it has revealed the need of an effective and mutually profit- 
able cooperation in the economic and financial sphere as well. This 
practical Pan Americanism not only has enlisted the interest of those 
governmental and business and financial circles to which international 
cooperation along diplomatic or political lines offers scant appeal, but 
also has found concrete expression in a series of Pan American Finan- 
cial Conferences of which the first was held at Washington in 1915. 
This gathering differed in at least two fundamental respects from all 
previous Pan American assemblies. The agenda placed upon the pro- 
gram were rigorously limited to topics well within the bounds of prac- 
ticality and at the same time machinery was created for carrying out 
the specific proposals and recommendations of the Conference. Hith- 
erto the resolutions of these international gatherings had only too often 
been little more than pious wishes, fervently uttered, duly embalmed 
in the printed proceedings and quietly forgotten. This serious fault 
was now in a fair way towards being remedied. In 1915, as an out- 
growth of the Conference at Washington, was created the Interna- 
tional High Commission. This body is composed of the ministers or 
secretaries of the treasury of the twenty American republics and such 
assistants and technical experts as they may care to appoint. It is a 
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permanent organization, supported by governmental appropriations, 
and has as its primary purpose the duty of translating into legislative 
and administrative action the reports of the Financial Conferences. 
It has already more than justified its existence, since largely through 
its efforts more than half the proposals of the First Financial Confer- 
ence have been actually carried out. 

For obvious reasons it seemed desirable at the conclusion of the 
Great War to summon a second Pan American Financial Conference. 
The events of the past half decade have profoundly affected the finan- 
cial structure of most of the Hispanic American nations and have pro- 
duced marked changes in the international economic relations of all. 
The United States is intimately concerned with these transformations. 
In the case of practically all of the South American countries the 
United States has passed from third to first place in the source and 
destination of their imports and exports. Great Britain has lost her 
primacy; Germany has been at least temporarily eliminated. The 
magnitude of this shifting in the current of our foreign commerce is in 
part revealed by the increase in our trade with all of Hispanic America 
from eight hundred and eight million dollars in 1913 to one billion 
nine hundred and seven million in 1918. It is confidently expected 
that it will run well over the two billion mark when the figures for 1919 
are available. 

In a number of other respects the war has revealed the need of 
closer economic cooperation between Hispanic America and the United 
States. Prior to 1914, practically all public improvements as well as 
many private enterprises of the countries of South America had been 
financed in Europe; the greater part of their foreign debts was held in 
England and France. With the outbreak of hostilities this source of 
capital was automatically dried up and it is apparent that for many 
years to come the money markets of the Old World will have but a 
scanty surplus to meet the ever-growing needs of Hispanic America. 
The situation has been further aggravated by the urgent need of funds 
to enable our sister republics to carry out the plans for economic expan- 
sion and growth which necessarily were in abeyance during the war. 
And with the coming of peace it seemed therefore entirely logical that 
the financiers and business men of both Americas should feel that the 
solution of the many and vexing financial and economic problems be- 
queathed by the war might be measurably hastened through the me- 
dium of a conference in which all of the Hispanic American republics 
and the United States would be represented. 
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Such were the conditions under which the Second Pan American 
Financial Conference met at Washington from January 19 to 24 of the 
present year. At the invitation of the government of the United States 
sixty delegates from the Hispanic American nations and over two hun- 
dred of this country's foremost bankers, exporters, and business men 
met for the mature consideration of the financial and industrial ques- 
tions facing the American republics during the trying period of recon- 
struction. The Conference brought together the largest number of 
cabinet ministers — chiefly ministers of finance — ever assembled at a 
Pan American gathering. 

The scope of the task confronting the Conference may perhaps best 
be understood by a brief reference to the program of topics agreed upon 
by the governments represented. They dealt with the effects of the 
war upon the commerce, industries, mining, manufacturing, agricul- 
ture, and public utilities of the various Hispanic American countries; 
the needs for capital and credit facilities and the means wherewith 
they might be provided; the factors, favorable and adverse, affecting 
public credit; the effect of the war on transportation facilities and a 
survey of the needs of the present and future for increased maritime, 
rail, and aerial communications; measures to facilitate commercial 
intercourse; the development of uniform legislation with regard to 
custom regulations, checks, bills of exchange, warehouse receipts, 
patents, copyrights, and admiralty laws. The urgency of at least 
one of these problems was made clear by a disgruntled member of the 
Argentine delegation who, forced by post-war conditions to reach New 
York via London, plaintively declared that passenger service between 
the United States and Buenos Aires was no better than in 1816. Des- 
pite its palpable exaggeration his grievance harbored a large kernel of 
truth. 

It is clear from the foregoing that the Conference, though primarily 
concerned with financial affairs, interpreted its duties with great lati- 
tude. That so much was accomplished during the comparatively 
short period of the sessions was due to careful organization, business- 
like methods of procedure, and, in the case of many of the countries 
represented, to extensive preliminary work. Realizing the import- 
ance of adequate preparation, the executive council of the Pan American 
Conference had requested the various Hispanic American governments 
to prepare memoranda or reports on the various major topics included 
in the program. Not all of the governments found it possible to accede 
to this suggestion. A number of delegations, however, arrived at 
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Washington equipped with a large amount of carefully digested material, 
mostly of a statistical character. While it is perhaps invidious to 
single out any particular delegation for special mention it may be 
noted that the Chilean, Ecuadorian and Bolivian sections of the Inter- 
national High Commission had been especially zealous in supplying 
the representatives of their respective countries with useful and valu- 
able data. The Chilean delegates, for instance, came equipped with 
eight neatly bound reports of such subjects as "Facilidades bancarias", 
"Estadfstica comercial", Sistema tributario", "Transportes marf- 
timos", "Transportes terrestres", "Propiedad intelectual e indus- 
trial", "Letras de cambio y cheques", "Sistema monetario". All of 
this material had been assembled expressly for the use of the Conference. 

In the case of the Brazilian delegation important preliminary work 
was performed at Washington. The head of the delegation, the dis- 
tinguished engineer and financial authority, Dr. Carlos Sampaio, to- 
gether with his able secretary and legal advisor, Dr. Coelho Rodrigues, 
arrived in Washington nearly two weeks before the Conference opened. 
As nearly half the members of the American group committee, includ- 
ing the chairman, Mr. Oscar T. Crosby, and the secretary, were like- 
wise in Washington, informal meetings were held almost daily at the 
Brazilian embassy or in the Treasury building. As a result, when the 
Conference formally opened the ground had been cleared of much 
irrelevant material, a definite program of work had been formulated, 
and a large number of sub-committees appointed. 

In order to afford each country the opportunity for the discussion of 
its particular problems with the utmost frankness and freedom the 
plan was adopted of organizing so-called group conference committees 
which held protracted executive sessions. Of these committees there 
were nineteen corresponding to the Hispanic American nations repre- 
sented at the Conference. Each committee consisted of the official 
delegates, a special representative of the secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States, and some fifteen Americans who were assumed to 
be especially competent to discuss the financial and economic problems 
of the country in question. Just before the end of the sessions the 
secretary of each committee drew up a detailed report of its findings 
and recommendations, which was in turn transmitted to the com- 
mittee on resolutions of the Pan American Conference as a whole of 
which Dr. John Bassett Moore was chairman. This latter committee 
prepared the official list of resolutions and recommendations which 
were finally adopted by the Conference in plenary session. 
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The meetings in executive session of the group conference commit- 
tees, though of the utmost importance, by no means exhausted the 
activity of the Conference. There was a considerable number of 
meetings open to the public, luncheons, receptions, and on the last 
evening a formal banquet tendered by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The public sessions were inaugurated by a brief but striking message 
from President Wilson of which the dominant note was the oppor- 
tunity for mutual service afforded by the Conference. Important pro- 
nouncements touching the economic relations of Hispanic America 
and the United States were also made during these general sessions. 
Mr. McAdoo, the former Secretary of the Treasury, discussed the 
achievements of the First Pan American Conference in relation to the 
growth of trade and commerce between the United States and the re- 
maining American Republics. Judge Payne, of the United States 
Shipping Board, outlined a comprehensive plan for adequate maritime 
communications between the Americas. Dr. John Bassett Moore gave 
an illuminating account of the work of the International High Com- 
mission. The Honorable Huston Thompson of the Federal Trade 
Commission spoke on "International Regulation of Unfair Competi- 
tion", and the Honorable Paul M. Warburg on "Fiscal Currency 
Standards as the Measure of the Credit of Nations". 

The Hispanic American delegates were of course given every oppor- 
tunity to present their views at these public sessions. The Conference 
was threatened in fact with a plethora of speech-making. Suggestions 
that the delegates elect three or four of their number to reply to the 
address of welcome of Secretary Lansing proved to be futile as all 
of the nineteen delegations insisted on voicing their pleasure and sat- 
isfaction in foregathering in Washington on such an auspicious occa- 
sion. References to our larger world relations could hardly be avoided. 
"Without the United States the League of Nations is not complete", 
declared Dr. Sampaio of Brazil in an impressive peroration. "Mean- 
while let us realize by friendship and cooperation the League of the 
Americas." Dr. Ricardo Aldao of Argentina evoked applause when in 
the course of his eulogy of the part the United States played in the 
War, he turned to the American flag hanging on the wall of the con- 
ference room, and oratorically declared "Elder Brother you did well 
and we are happy and proud of your immortal attitude". 

It would be an error to assume that the public utterances of the His- 
panic American delegates were confined merely to expressions of inter- 
national comity. Many of the speeches embodied constructive sug- 
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gestions of novel interest and in some cases of permanent value. The 
theme which recurred with the greatest frequency was the pressing 
need of the investment of North American capital and the advantages 
which would accrue to both creditor and debtor. The Argentine dele- 
gate Dr. Zuberbuhler, after stressing the fact that foreign investments 
are one of the greatest stimulants to foreign trade, appositely cited the 
results of the employment of British capital in his own country. The 
most striking proposal on the general subject of foreign loans was that 
of the Bolivian delegate, Dr. Tejada. The plan in brief was the trans- 
ference of the foreign obligations of the Hispanic American countries 
from Europe to the United States. "All Latin America has been 
financed by Europe", declared the author of this project. "As 
debtors we bear the moral obligations to return the savings of Europe 
when she needs them. If the United States decides to grant help to 
Europe, let her do it by allowing Latin America to pay its obligations 
to European countries. This method would allow Latin America to 
take advantage of the condition of the exchange and would work no 
harm to Europe as the exchange situation must be adjusted before her 
reconstruction can begin. And no advantage would accrue to Europe 
by keeping her South American securities because they will not be 
worth more later. On the other hand there would be created a mar- 
ket for European securities, as the South American countries in paying 
their obligations would buy the money of these countries, thus tending 
to stabilize exchange. If you thus allow Latin America to pay her 
debts with economy, the results of that economy you may be well 
assured will be invested in the construction of railroads and the devel- 
opment of other industries." Dr. Tejada further suggested that a 
portion of these obligations be paid in the form of food-stuffs. 

It should be frankly stated that despite its alluring features, this 
proposal did not commend itself to all the delegates to the Conference. 
One could easily detect a certain latent opposition. The most serious 
objection, although it was never broached in public discussion, was 
the apprehension felt in some quarters that such a wholesale shifting of 
foreign obligations would destroy the salutary counterpoise hitherto 
existing in Hispanic America between Europe and the United States, 
and would indirectly tend to the commercial and economic hegemony 
of the latter. It would be ingenuous to ignore the existence of such a 
fear among certain of our sister republics — a fear which our commercial 
rivals have ofttimes been at pains to encourage. It can only be dis- 
sipated by such professions and practices on the part of the govern- 
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ment of the United States and its citizens as will remove all cause for 
suspicion. 

An encouraging feature of the public addresses was the frank recog- 
nition on the part of a number of the delegations that certain conditions 
must voluntarily be met if Hispanic America is to be an attractive 
field for American enterprise. "I can declare", said Dr. Sampaio in 
this connection, "that the program of the Brazilian government is to 
reduce public expense, improve the fiscal system, realize the equili- 
brium of the budget, contract loans exclusively for reproductive pur- 
poses, reorganize the banking system to give more elasticity to the cur- 
rency, and abandon once and for all the practice of issuing inconvertible 
currency. By so doing we will gradually effect a sane basis of our 
monetary system and the improvement of our finances. Our purpose 
will be to increase production and reduce imports, to stabilize exchange, 
pay interest on loans and fill gaps left by deficits." 

To the writer of this article one of the most striking features of the 
Conference was the tacit recognition of the importance of Hispanic 
American studies in the United States at the present time. One of the 
essential cogs in the machinery of the Conference was the secretaries 
of the group committees. They were chosen for their familiarity with 
the economic and financial conditions of the countries to whose com- 
mittees they were assigned; they were expected to be purveyors of 
useful information during the sessions of the Conference, and were 
entrusted with the delicate task of drawing up the group conference 
reports. Their social duties, though pleasant, were at times arduous, 
and even trying. It is surely a tribute to the large place occupied by 
Hispanic American studies in the domain of American historical scholar- 
ship that fully one half of the group secretaries were either teachers of 
Hispanic American history or had won distinction as writers or inves- 
tigators in this field. Dr. W. E. Dunn and Dr. C. H. Cunningham, 
secretaries respectively of the Colombian and Mexican groups, repre- 
sented the University of Texas; although Dr. Dunn has just accepted 
the highly responsible position of editor of the Latin American section 
of one of the great New York dailies. Dr. C. H. Haring, of the Vene- 
zuelan group, is a member of the faculty of Yale University, while Dr. 
J. A. Eppinger of the Panama group is professor at the University of 
Illinois. Mr. C. L. Chandler of the Bolivian group is an enthusiastic 
investigator of the early relations between South America and the 
United States; he is also publicity agent of the Hispanic American 
Historical Review. Dr. Dana G. Munro, of the Guatemala group, 
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in his recent monograph, The Five Republics of Central America, has 
placed all students in the Hispanic American field under very real 
obligation. Dr. Harry Bard of the Peruvian group has for many years 
not only preached the gospel of Pan Americanism, but has also carried 
it out into practice as educational advisor of the Peruvian govern- 
ment. Nor should it of course be forgotten that the Secretary-General 
of the Conference, Dr. Leo S. Rowe, to whose unremitting efforts the 
success of the Conference was in no small measure due, was for a long 
period a member of the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The part taken by these men in a conference devoted primarily to the 
solution of financial and economic problems, illustrates again — if further 
illustration is necessary — the number and variety of contacts which the 
teacher and scholar of today has established with the practical affairs 
of life. 1 

It is a commonplace remark apropos of Pan American assemblies 
that the most satisfactory results come from the opportunities for close 
association frequently ripening into friendship among the delegates and 
members. The Conference at Washington was no exception to the 
rule. Both official and social gatherings were characterized by a 
genuine cordiality and a sincere desire to establish permanent points 
of contact. Perhaps the most striking instance was the luncheon given 
by the distinguished Argentine scholar and statistician Dr. Alejandro 
Bunge to a representative group of teachers and investigators in the 
field of Hispanic American history and institutions. The burden of the 
addresses delivered on this occasion was the vital need of a still closer 
cultural and intellectual rapprochement among the members of the 
scholarly fraternity of the Americas. The presence of Dr. Bunge at 
the Conference and his contemplated visit to a large number of our 
leading institutions of learning, showed that such a consummation was 
already in a fair way towards being realized. 

Any attempt to appraise the tangible and permanent results of the 
Second Pan American Financial Conference would of course at this 
time be premature. Yet one may safely hazard the prophesy that the 
carrying out of any considerable part of the eighteen recommendations 
adopted at the closing session will more than justify the existence of 
the Conference. The general purport of these recommendations may 

1 Professor Martin's modesty has led him to omit all mention of his own posi- 
tion in the Hispanic American field — a position which has been won by his ability 
as an investigator, writer, and teacher. He is among the very few recognized 
authorities in the United States on the history of Brazil. — J. A. R. 
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be made clear by a brief summary of their more striking features. 
The Conference urged: an increase in the freight and passenger ocean 
service on the lines laid down in the admirable report of the special 
committee on transportation; improved postal and telegraph facilities; 
a modification of our state banking laws to permit the operation of 
branches of Hispanic American banks in the United States; the in- 
creased use of acceptances in financial transactions involving the export 
and import of goods; the universal adoption of the international gold 
clearance fund convention; the elimination of certain inequalities and 
injustices in the tax of individuals and corporations doing business in 
Hispanic America; the ratification by the remaining American coun- 
tries of the conventions for the registration and protection of patents 
and trademarks; the further extension of the system of commercial 
attaches; the taking of a decennial census by all the nations of the 
Americas; the universal adoption of the metric system; the adoption 
by all the American countries of the plan of arbitration of commercial 
disputes in effect between the Chambers of Commerce of Buenos Aires 
and the United States. A particularly important recommendation 
was to the effect that the importation of raw material into any country 
should not be prevented by prohibitive duties. The Brazilian delega- 
tion voted for this recommendation with the reservation that to raw 
materials be added foodstuffs. Finally in harmony with the proposal 
of Dr. Tejada of Bolivia the Conference recommended that the banking 
interests of the United States study the possibilities of financial relief 
to Europe by repaying Hispanic American obligations held in Europe 
by means of new loans granted in the United States to the respective 
Hispanic American countries. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the list of recommendations 
adopted by the Conference embodied constructive suggestions looking 
to at least a partial solution of practically all the problems laid before 
the Conference for deliberation. The success of the International High 
Commission — whose name has been changed into the Inter-American 
High Commission — in securing the adoption of so many of the recom- 
mendations of the First Pan American Financial Conference, justi- 
fies the hope that the work of the Second Pan American Financial 
Conference will be even more fruitful and enduring. 

Percy Alvin Martin. 

Stanford University, Cal. 
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PORTS OF CHILE 

The following description of the ports of Chile was written by Mr. 
Grosvenor M. Jones while Assistant Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and is reprinted from Commerce Reports 
(no. 150, June 27, 1919, pp. 1619-1627) published daily by the above- 
mentioned Bureau. 



Chile has a long coast line which extends from about 18 degrees to 
56 degrees south latitude. The so-called continental section of Chile 
extends from approximately the 18th to the 42d parallel, while the 
insular or archipelago section extends from about the 42d to the 56th 
parallel. In this long stretch of coast there are numerous ports. 
Because of the close proximity of the Andes to the ocean and the 
scarcity of deep rivers, the Chilean coast has few deep indentations. 
Practically all of the Chilean ports are, therefore, more or less open 
and are exposed either to the southwest swell, which is an almost 
constant factor, or to the so-called "northers", which come several 
times a year and generally with disastrous effect; and in some cases 
they are exposed to both. 

In the extreme north is the port of Arica, which lies in the disputed 
border Province of the same name, and is the terminus of the Arica- 
La Paz railroad. At the extreme south is Punta Arenas on the Straits 
of Magellan. Between these extremes comes a large number of ports, 
which can for convenience be divided into five main groups. 

First, in geographical order from north to south, comes a group 
of ports which are used chiefly for the exportation of nitrates and 
minerals. This group includes Pisagua, Junfn, Caleta Buena, Iquique, 
Tocopilla, Gatico, Mejillones, Antofagasta, Caleta Coloso, and Taltal. 
These ports are in the northern section of Chile and in the so-called 
nitrate zone. 

To the south of this section are the ports of Chanaral, Caldera, 
Huasco, Cruz Grande, Coquimbo, and Guayacan, which are given 
over very largely to the exportation of minerals. At Caldera, Huasco, 
and Coquimbo there is also a large traffic in agricultural products. 

The next group to the south includes Valparaiso, San Antonio, 
Constituci6n, Talcahuano, Penco, and Tome, which serve the agri- 
cultural districts of the central zone of Chile. In this zone there are 
certain small river ports which are devoted largely to traffic in agri- 
cultural products, lumber, etc. 
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The next group, Coronel, Lota, and Lebu, are used chiefly for the 
handling of coal which is produced in large quantities in the districts 
contiguous to these ports. 

Next in geographical order are the ports which serve the agricultural 
and timber districts of the southern section of the continental portion 
of Chile. These are Corral, Valdivia, and Puerto Montt. On the 
northerly islands of the archipelago which extends from Puerto Montt 
to Puhta Arenas, Ancud is the only port of any importance. 

Finally comes the port of Punta Arenas on the Straits of Magellan. 
This port has a large trade in wool, hides, canned and frozen mutton, 
and other products of the sheep and cattle industry. 

With a few exceptions, all of the above-mentioned ports have some 
harbor works, but these are not extensive at any ports except Val- 
paraiso and San Antonio, at both of which extensive improvements 
are now in progress. Large improvements are projected for several 
other ports, including Antofagasta, Arica, and Constitucion. 

At Valparaiso a small proportion of the ships moor at the old cus- 
tomhouse wharves and the new coal pier, while at Valdivia all vessels 
moor at the quays. In practically, all other Chilean ports all transfer 
of cargo is effected by means of lighters. The lighterage method is pre- 
ferred because it is best adapted to conditions prevailing in the open 
ports, is cheaper as compared with the cost of construction and main- 
tenance of extensive harbor works, is more flexible, and is, on the 
whole, more efficient in the loading and discharge of vessels with small 
cargoes to be transferred at a single port. 

In the following description of the Chilean ports the geographical 
order from north to south is followed. 

Arica is the most northerly port of Chile. It serves the Province of 
Tacna, title to which has been in dispute with Peru for nearly 40 years. 
Arica is the ocean terminus of the Arica-La Paz railroad. Since this 
railroad is the shortest route between the Pacific coast and the prin- 
cipal commercial and mining centers of Bolivia, it has a large and 
increasing inbound transit traffic in general merchandise, as well as 
outbound traffic in copper, tin, and other minerals produced in Bolivia. 
The harbor has a certain natural protection against the southwest 
swell in the island of Alacran and the reef which extends shoreward 
from that island. Shipping is seldom disturbed, either by the south- 
west swell or northers, in this harbor. Vessels anchor in the roadstead 
and receive and discharge cargo by means of lighters. There is one 
pier which is equipped with cranes and is used by lighters. 
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Pisagua is a major port located in the southeastern section of a 
small bay about 72 miles south of Arica. Although it remains one 
of the chief ports in northern Chile, Pisagua has lost considerable 
prestige in recent years as a result of the development of the adjacent 
ports of Junm and Caleta Buena, and by reason of earthquakes and 
fire. The bay is well protected against northers as well as the south- 
west swell, and has good anchorage within 1800 feet of the shore. 
Apparently the only drawback is the fact that heavy gusts of wind 
frequently develop in the south, causing vessels to ride somewhat 
uneasily in the anchorage. The principal traffic consists of nitrate 
shipments. Cargo is transferred between ship and shore by means 
of lighters. 

Junin is the least important of the nine nitrate ports, but it handles 
a considerable volume of traffic in the course of a year. The port 
consists of a small open cove, which has little shelter from the south- 
west swell and therefore experiences a considerable number of surf 
days. Ships usually anchor about one-quarter of a mile from shore 
in depths varying from 96 to 108 feet. All transfer of cargo is effected 
in the roadstead by means of lighters. 

Caleta Buena ranks fourth among the nine nitrate ports. The name 
of the port indicates that it is a good harbor, and such is the case, 
since the cove is free from dangers to shipping and the surf seldom 
delays loading. Ships usually anchor in 72 to 108 feet of water about 
half a mile from shore. The piers are used only by the lighters which 
transfer the cargo between ships and the shore. The piers have excel- 
lent handling facilities and there is abundant warehousing space for 
the storage of nitrates, in addition to tanks, with a capacity of nearly 
6000 tons, for the storage of oil. 

Iquique is the port and capital city of the Province of Tarapaca. 
It ranks third among the ports of Chile in volume and value of for- 
eign commerce. Until comparatively recent years Iquique ranked 
second among Chilean port's. It is still the leading port in shipments 
of nitrates, although its predominance is not so marked as formerly. 
With regard to safety and facility in loading and discharging cargo, 
Iquique is excelled by only one of the nitrate ports, namely, Meji- 
llones. The port is protected on the south by Iquique Island, which is 
about one-third of a mile in length, and by an artificial breakwater, 
about 1500 feet long, which connects the island with the mainland. 
Another breakwater, extending in an easterly direction from the island 
toward the reef, helps to form a small inner harbor. The more active 
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section of the harbor is to the north of this basin and derives little 
benefit from either of these breakwaters. The roadstead has good 
accommodations and secure holding ground in moderate depth for 
ships. There is a considerable number of small piers which are used 
only by lighters. All transfer of cargo to and from ships is effected in 
the roadstead by means of lighters. 

Tocopilla is situated about 120 miles south of Iquique and 130 miles 
north of Antofagasta. The port lies in the southeast section of a 
deep cove, which is surrounded on all sides by high cliffs and is well 
protected against the southwest swell by a rocky peninsula known as 
Algodonales Point and by a chain of rocks extending therefrom. The 
depths in the cove range from 60 to 180 feet and there is good anchor- 
age within half a mile of the railroad pier. The power plant of the 
Chile Copper Co., an American concern, is located at this port. There 
are a number of excellent piers with complete handling equipment, but 
ships never moor at these piers. All transfer of cargo is effected in the 
roadstead by means of lighters. There are several oil-pipe lines used 
in connection with the storage tanks of the Union Oil Co., the Inter- 
national Petroleum Co., and the power plant of the Chile Copper Co. 

Gatico lies in a small cove about 30 miles south of Tocopilla and 
derives practically all of its importance from its proximity to copper 
mines and from the location of a smelter there. The cove is easy 
of access, has good anchorage in about 96 feet a short distance from 
shore, and has few surf days. All loading and discharging of cargo 
is done by means of lighters. 

Mejillones is, all things considered, the best port in Chile, if not 
on the entire west coast of South America. It is located in the south- 
ern section of a well protected bay of the same name, about 61 miles 
north of Antofagasta by water, and about 43 miles by rail. Although 
it serves the same district as that served by the port of Antofagasta, 
and although in practically every respect it is far superior to that 
port, nevertheless Antofagasta has developed much faster and far 
outdistances Mejillones in importance. There are a number of excel- 
lent piers and extensive warehouses for storage of nitrates at this port, 
which is used to a large extent for the overflow of the Antofagasta 
traffic. Ships could moor at most of the piers of this port, but they 
seldom do so. The traffic between ship and shore is generally handled 
by means of lighters 

In point of volume, as well as value of cargo, Antofagasta ranks 
second among the ports of the west coast of South America, Valparaiso 
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being the only port with a greater volume or value of traffic. Anto- 
fagasta is commonly regarded as merely a transshipment point for 
nitrate. In point of nitrate traffic, Antofagasta was outranked by 
Iquique in the years 1915, 1916, and 1917, and by Mejillones in the 
year 1917. With the development of the near-by mines of the Chile 
Copper Co., Antofagasta is becoming one of the principal ports for 
copper shipments. Then, too, its rail connection with the rich mineral 
districts of Bolivia adds to the advantages of this port and helps to 
explain its progress. The port consists of an open roadstead located 
in the center of Moreno Bay. The roadstead is well protected against 
north winds but is quite exposed to the wind and swell from the south- 
west. Antofagasta is therefore one of the poorest places for anchor- 
age on the entire west coast and is practically as bad in this respect 
as Mollendo, Peru. Another disadvantage of the port of Antofagasta 
is the location of a number of rocks close to the approaches to the port 
and to the anchorage ground. There are a number of good piers in 
the inner harbor, which is formed by a line of rocks that extend into 
the roadstead for about 1800 feet. These piers are, however, used 
only for transferring freight to and from lighters. The Chilean Gov- 
ernment has plans for extensive port works for Antofagasta, and it is 
probable that in the course of a few years an extensive breakwater 
and several piers will be built. 

Situated on the same bay as Antofagasta and only 9 miles south 
of this well-known port, Caleta Coloso has experienced much the 
same fate as Mejillones, and is therefore little known. The existence 
of this port depends entirely on the nitrate trade. The town itself is 
quite small, and its proximity to Antofagasta gives it little opportunity 
for independent development. The port lies in a little cove in the 
southeastern corner of Moreno Bay. It is sheltered against the strong 
southerly winds, but is open to the northers. All transfer of cargo 
is effected in the roadstead by means of lighters. 

Taltal is about 110 miles south of Antofagasta and is the most 
southerly of the nitrate ports. The traffic movement is heavy and 
includes large quantities of copper as well as nitrates. The port is 
situated on a small bay or cove of the same name, which is protected 
on the south by Taltal Point, a low-lying promontory, and a reef 
which extends in a northwesterly direction for about half a mile. 
There is a safe anchorage in 30 to 60 feet of water about 1500 feet 
from shore. There are a number of excellent piers at this port, but 
they are used only by the lighters. All ships anchor in the roadstead 
and use lighters for the transfer of cargo. 
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Chanaral is at present relatively unimportant, but it will soon have 
considerable traffic. The Andes Copper Mining Co., an American 
corporation, is developing extensive copper properties in the vicinity 
of this port and contemplates the construction of extensive port facil- 
ities. The harbor is small, but is fairly well protected toward the 
south. There are comparatively few surf days. All transfer of cargo 
is effected by means of lighters. 

Caldera was of great importance about a half century ago. The 
first railroad built in South America extended from this port to the 
capital of the Province, and was built by an American, William Wheel- 
right, who planned to extend the railroad across the Andes into Argen- 
tina. There were a number of important mines in the vicinity of 
Caldera, but as they have become exhausted the port has declined in 
importance. The harbor is one of the best on the entire coast and is 
used as a winter headquarters of the Chilean Navy. There is an 
excellent pier with complete handling equipment, but this is used only 
by lighters. 

Although a major port, Huasco ranks relatively low among the 
ports of Chile in total value of foreign trade. It lies on Huasco Bay, 
at the mouth of the river of the same name. This river provides 
the means of irrigating a valley that is noted for its wines and raisins. 
Large quantities of hay are also produced in this region, most of which 
is shipped to other sections of Chile. The production of copper and 
silver in the Huasco district is also important. Although the bay 
is well protected from the southwest swell by high hills which lie to 
the westward, it is quite open to the north, and suffers considerably 
from northers. Loading is frequently interrupted by northerly winds 
from May to September. All loading and discharging of cargo is done 
by means of lighters. 

Cruz Grande is one of the most recently developed ports in Chile 
and has the most modern docks to be found on the entire west coast. 
Cruz Grande derives its importance from its proximity to the great 
iron-ore deposits of Tofo, which are being developed by the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., of the United States. With relief in ocean shipping con- 
ditions, it is probable that hundreds of thousands of tons of iron ore 
will be handled at this port. The port has been made to order. A 
basin 1000 feet long, 240 feet wide, and 40 feet deep at mean low water 
has been excavated out of the solid rock in the southern section of a 
small cove. Large ore-loading bins have been built on one side of this 
basin and ore can be handled from bin to ship nearly as rapidly as on 
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the Great Lakes at Duluth and Two Harbors. A modern electric rail- 
road with low grades has been built to carry the ore down from the 
mines to the port. Ships will moor along the walls of this basin and 
receive cargo by gravity direct from the bins. 

The relative importance of Coquimbo is not so great as formerly, 
when the near-by copper smelters were the largest in Chile, but it 
still remains an important trade center for rich agricultural sections as 
well as for certain mining districts. Coquimbo is an excellent port, 
one of the best in Chile. It is well protected both against the south- 
west swell and northers. There are several excellent piers, as well as 
an extensive quay wall, but ships generally anchor in the bay and use 
lighters for the transfer of cargo. 

Guayacan lies on a small landlocked bay which is separated from 
Coquimbo Bay by a hilly peninsula averaging about a mile in width. 
The bay is well protected and has excellent depths. A smelter and 
chemical works are located on this bay. Ships load and unload by 
means of lighters. 

Valparaiso is the principal port on the entire west coast, and derives 
much of its importance from its proximity to Santiago, the capital 
and metropolis of the Republic, and from the fact that it serves a rich 
agricultural and mining district. The harbor is situated on Valparaiso 
Bay, which is semicircular in form and is large enough to accommodate 
a vast amount of shipping. It is well protected except toward the 
north, the only difficulties in shipping occurring during the winter 
season when heavy northers are liable to occur. Extensive port works 
have been in process of construction for a number of years. These 
include a breakwater, which will further protect the port on the south, 
a long quay wall, and a large coal pier. For many years the port has 
had a fine mole, about 1000 feet in length, adjacent to the custom- 
house. The largest steamers can load and discharge cargoes at this 
wharf, which is equipped with light railways and cranes of all sizes. 
The depth alongside varies from 36 to 48 feet on the east side, and 
from 21 to 27 feet on the west side. The mole is used to a considerable 
extent, but the majority of ships anchor in the roadstead, which is 
provided with a number of mooring buoys, there being insufficient 
space at the mole to accommodate many ships. The use of lighters is, 
therefore, very extensive at this port. 

About 50 miles south of Valparaiso is the port of San Antonio, 
which has been developed on a considerable scale in recent years. 
San Antonio is connected with Santiago by railroad, a distance of 
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117 kilometers (72.7 miles), which has lower grades than the railroad 
between Valparaiso and Santiago, and is therefore preferred for the 
transportation of bulk commodites between the seaboard and the 
capital. San Antonio is regarded as a rival of Valparaiso; but 
while it will attract some of the commerce of the older port, particu- 
larly that in coal and cereals, it will probably never seriously impair 
the standing of Valparaiso. Extensive port works have been con- 
structed in recent years. They consist of a breakwater which forms 
a basin well protected against the prevailing south winds. In addition 
there is a pier 650 feet long, with depths alongside of from 28 to 30 
feet. There is a smaller basin in the inner section of the harbor with 
a depth of only 10 feet, which is used only by lighters that moor to a 
pier 330 feet long. Plans for this port contemplate other piers as the 
commerce develops. The principal traffic of the port is inbound 
and consists of coal brought from the ports of Coronel, Lota, and Lebii 
for the gas plant, electric lighting works, and other industries in San- 
tiago. San Antonio is also an outlet for the rich agricultural districts 
of the central Provinces of Chile, which produce large quantities of 
wheat, wine, and similar products. Cargo is generally handled at this 
port by means of lighters. 

Constituci6n is one of the few river ports of Chile, being situated 
on the south bank of the Maule River about a mile above its mouth. 
The Maule is a wide and fairly deep river, which is navigable for many 
miles by shallow-draft vessels, but unfortunately a bar has formed 
at its mouth and only vessels of shallow draft can enter at all seasons 
of the year. The depth of the river on the bar varies from 11 to 16 
feet. Because of this fact the traffic of the port is somewhat small and 
is carried chiefly by shallow-draft steamers. The transfer of cargo 
is generally effected by means of lighters. The port has practically 
no handling facilities, but the Government plans extensive improv- 
ments during the next 10 years. The approach to the river is by way 
of Las Canas Bay, which is well protected and offers good anchorage. 
There is a large traffic in lumber at the port of Constituci6n. The 
port has a number of small shipyards for the construction of lighters 
and other small wooden craft. 

Talcahuano is the most important port south of Valparaiso, and is 
the chief naval base of Chile. It is situated in the southwest corner 
of Concepci6n Bay, which is probably the largest and best protected 
bay on the entire west coast of South America, extending about 6 
miles from north to south, and about the same distance from east to 
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west. A lofty rocky peninsula protects the bay on the south, while a 
large island, situated in the mouth of the bay, offers protection to the 
west and north. In spite of the protecting influence of this island, 
severe northers cause disturbances in the bay. The naval docks are 
quite extensive and efficient, but the commercial port can not be called 
modern. There is a long concrete quay wall, which is provided with 
a number of cranes and a few wharf sheds, but only small bay steamers 
moor at this quay. The larger ships anchor in the bay and receive 
and discharge cargo by means of lighters. 

Penco is located on the eastern side of Concepci6n Bay. Penco 
has a sugar refinery and a few other small industries. Raw sugar is 
brought from Peruvian ports to Penco in coasting steamers. This 
port has the same advantages, in the matter of protected waters, as 
Talcahuano, except that north winds cause more disturbance on the 
Penco side of the bay. The shallowness of the bay near the shore at 
Penco has necessitated the construction of a long pier. All transfer 
of cargo is made by means of lighters. 

Tome" is also on the east side of Concepci6n Bay on a little cove 
near the main channel entrance. Tome' serves an agricultural section 
that produces large quantities of grain and wine. There are also sev- 
eral textile mills in this town. The cove at Tom.6 is small and the 
port is somewhat more exposed than Penco. All transfer of cargo is 
by means of lighters. 

Coronel is one of the three principal ports serving the coal district 
of southern Chile, the others being Lota and Lebu. Coronel is located 
on a small cove which is fairly well protected toward the north, but 
has little or no protection against the southern winds. Since southern 
winds prevail, the traffic is frequently interrupted, specially about mid- 
day. The principal traffic of the port consists of outbound shipments 
of coal. All cargo is transferred by means of lighters, which receive 
the coal at the several piers owned by coal companies. 

Like the near-by port of Coronel, Lota is situated on a small cove of 
the Gulf of Arauco. Its chief traffic consists of coal, which is handled 
between pier and ship by means of lighters, although small steamers 
sometimes moor at the piers. The anchorage ground is small and, 
although free from dangers, is exposed to the southwest and northerly 
winds. 

Lebii is the third of the coal ports of Chile. It is located on the 
south bank of the Lebu River, near its mouth. The entrance to the 
river is through a small cove, which affords a certain amount of pro- 
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tection. Ships generally anchor in the cove at the mouth of the river, 
since the river at this point is only about 100 feet wide and has usable 
depths of not more than 5 or 6 feet at mean low water. Cargo is 
handled from the several coal piers by means of lighters. 

Corral is located at the mouth of the Valdivia River, which is navi- 
gable for ships of small draft as far as Valdivia, the commercial metrop- 
olis of this section of Chile. Corral may be regarded as the ocean 
port for Valdivia, since there is practically no traffic inward or outward 
from Corral except that for Valdivia. There is a small blast furnace 
at Corral, which was built by a French company, but which has not 
been in operation for a number of years. There are several small piers 
which are used by the river boats plying between Corral and Valdivia. 
The larger ships visiting this port, however, anchor in the bay and 
transfer cargo by means of lighters. 

Valdivia is the capital of the Province of the same name. It serves 
an extensive territory comprising a large section of the coast from 
Lota as far south as Puerto Montt. The traffic of this port is handled 
chiefly by small steamers and by tows of lighters which operate be- 
tween Corral and Valdivia. Corral is only 12 miles distant. The 
prevailing depth in the river between the two ports does not exceed 
8 feet. The Chilean Government has plans for the deepening of the 
river so as to permit larger vessels to ascend as far as Valdivia. There 
is a small amount of traffic on the river above Valdivia, but this con- 
sists chiefly of firewood from the interior timber districts, which is 
carried in shallow crafts. This port has splendid concrete wharves 
of recent construction, to which the small steamers and launches can 
moor. The wharves are well equipped with handling facilities. 

Puerto Montt is the most southerly port in the main or continental 
section of Chile. It serves the southerly section of the hinterland of 
the port of Valdivia, and in addition the numerous islands that extend 
from this point to the Straits of Magellan. The port is located on a 
bay of the same name, which is about 4800 feet in length. The bay 
has moderately secure depths, but the range of tide is quite high, 
being as much as 21 feet. The port is used chiefly by coasting boats, 
which anchor in the roadstead and receive and discharge cargo by 
means of lighters. There is a quay wall of rather recent but poor 
construction, which is of very little value to shipping. 

In the distance of nearly 900 miles between Puerto Montt and 
Punta Arenas there is only one harbor of commercial importance, 
namely Ancud, on the island of Chilo£, the largest of the islands of 
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the archipelago. The port is situated on an extensive and well-pro- 
tected bay which is comparatively free from storms and heavy winds. 
The anchorage in the port, however, is usable only for vessels not 
exceeding 13 feet draft. All cargo is handled by means of lighters. 

Punta Arenas is not only the most southerly port in Chile but the 
most southerly port of commercial importance in the world. The 
port is situated on the widest portion of the Straits of Magellan, about 
195 miles from the western end and 110 miles from the eastern end. 
Its importance is explained not only by its location on this important 
highway but also by its proximity to the rich pastoral lands of the 
extreme southerly section of the South American Continent. In this 
district sheep raising has been developed on an extensive scale in 
recent years, and large quantities of frozen mutton, hides, and wool 
are now shipped through the port of Punta Arenas. The port is 
comparatively safe except on a few occasions when there are south- 
west winds. These winds generally occur in the months of December, 
January, and February and continue three or four days. The traffic 
of the port is handled at two piers, which belong to private individuals 
and are used only by lighters. The system of handling is slow, anti- 
quated, and burdensome for commerce. The anchorage is safe, and 
ships at anchor need take precaution only against the southwest winds. 

Grosvenor M. Jones. 

NOTES ON THE WORK OP DR. CARLOS ENRIQUE PAZ-SOLDAN Y PAZ-SOLDAN 

Whoever is at all familiar with Peruvian history and literature 
knows and honors the name of Paz-SokMn. It is that of one of the 
greatest and noblest Peruvian families. My purpose here, however, is 
not that of expatiating on the accomplishments of past members of 
this family; rather, it is that of describing briefly something of the 
invaluable work of a living Paz-Sold&n. 

Dr. Carlos Enrique Paz-Soldan represents that type of young Peru- 
vian on whom the imminent future greatness of his country depends. 
He is by profession a practicing physician, a very skillful one as I 
believe. In addition, however, to his professional duties, he has un- 
dertaken others strictly scientific in character and of the utmost import- 
ance. Dr. Paz-Soldan realizes that one of the fundamental needs of 
Peru and her people is for a greater degree of sanitation and for a 
stricter observance of the rules of public hygiene. To the propaga- 
tion of that realization among his fellow countrymen, Dr. Paz-Soldan 
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devotes a large measure of his time and strength. Using the pseudonym 
of "Dr. Percy", he has for years been publishing in the chief papers of 
Lima simply phrased articles upon points of importance from the point 
of view of public health. It is quite certain that they have had im- 
portant good results among all classes. In addition to those articles, 
he has written La medicina social (Lima 1916) and Las bases mMico- 
sociales de la legislation sanitaria del Peru (Lima, 1918, 2 volumes, 
with a prologue by Dr. Jose" Penna). The first volume of this work is 
of capital importance for historians for the reason that it contains a 
masterly summary of the history of sanitary legislation in Peru from 
the time of the Conquest down to the present day. It will reveal the 
fact that, from the earliest years of the Colonial period, the viceroys 
and other high officials were sincerely trying to bring about effective 
sanitation and prevalent public health. Naturally, their efforts were 
hindered by a lack of technical scientific information, but the good 
desire was there. In order to ensure proper sanitary and medical 
administration, Philip II, established, by a c6dula dated January 11, 
1579, the Real Tribunal del Protomedicato. This institution was an 
American branch of an institution borrowed by Spain from the Arabs. 
In some respects, its functions resembled those of the Red Cross. It 
was the official medical body and its social purposes were fundamentally 
benevolent. 

Dr. Paz-Soldan is untiring in his efforts to build up the health and 
physical welfare of Peru. When Dr. Henry Hanson, formerly of the 
Panama Canal Sanitary Commission, and General William C. Gorgas 
were in Peru (June-October, 1919), Dr. Paz-Soldan did his utmost, 
as did many other Peruvian doctors, to help them in every possible 
way, a fact which is fully recognized by Dr. Gorgas and Dr. Hanson. 
The work of the Peruvian doctors referred to and of their North Ameri- 
can collaborators was particularly directed against yellow fever, and 
too much can not be said in praise of such men as Dr. Paz-Soldan of 
Lima, the officials of the Direcci6n de Salubridad, and Dr. Quiroz of 
Piura, as well as numerous other Peruvian doctors, who fought that 
dreaded disease. Such Peruvians as these are the ones who will send 
their country ahead by leaps and bounds. — -Philip Ainsworth Means. 

THE FOUNDING OP SANTANDER, COLOMBIA 

Sharp economic rivalries marked the founding of Santander, Colom- 
bia. An interesting review of the early history of this town appears 
in a paper presented by Rufino Gutierrez to the Academia Nacional de 
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Historia of Colombia, and published in July, 1919 by H. C. Prado of 
Santander. 1 

In his introduction Sr. Prado says that some authors have attributed 
the founding of Santander to Sebastian Belalcazar under the name 
Jamaica de los Quilichaos in the year 1543, but the present report 
shows that the town was founded in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury under the name San Antonio de Quilichao. In the seventeenth 
century the site of Santander was a cattle ranch belonging to Pedro de 
Moriones, from whom it passed to Luis de Sandoval and Paula de 
Moriones, and later to the descendants of the Sandovals. In 1733 the 
owners then living on the land made a formal donation of the rights 
they possessed in the remaining undivided property in favor of the 
church of San Antonio de Quilichao. 

Sr. Gutierrez gives as the source of his data three volumes entitled 
" Poblaciones" found in the national Sal6n de la Colonia. The first 
record refers to Quilichao in 1746 as a town of eight or ten houses, 
occupied by the descendants of the Sandovals. By 1750 the town was 
building a church, and petitioning the church authorities at Cali for 
permission to have the sacraments celebrated in Quilichao. The 
desired permission was granted, with the formal approval of the Bishop 
of Popayan. 

The development of Quilichao aroused the jealousy of the mine- 
owners in the neighboring community of Quinamay6, who had there- 
tofore enjoyed a monopoly of the sale of food and liquors to the miners. 
Consequently, the mineowners presented a petition to the governor, 
protesting against the trade of the people of Quilichao with the mine 
employees, and requesting that the Quilichao church be demolished, 
as there were plenty of other churches in the neighboring settlements. 
As a clinching argument, the mineowners alleged that the site of 
Quilichao was of insufficient area for a real town. 

Not wishing to act hastily, the governor asked the neighboring town 
of Caloto to make a report on the Quilichao situation. But this report 
was delayed, and shortly before its receipt in 1753 the governor ordered 
the residents of Quilichao to leave their town and remove to Caloto, on 

1 "Apuntes para la Historia General del Asiento de San Antonio de Quilichao, 
hoy Santander", by H. C. Prado; "Informe al Senor Presidente de la Academia 
Nacional de Historia," by Rufino Gutierrez. 1919. (An appendix of "Docu- 
mentos" includes an "Auto de repartimiento de estancias, quadras y solares" 
for the year 1588, and copies of requests for church privileges for Quilichao from 
protocols of 1751 and 1753.) 
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pain of having their houses torn down or burned. The people of 
Quilichao were also forbidden to sell goods to the negro miners, or to 
barter with them for gold. However, certain friendly officials in 
Caloto succeeded in getting a decision from the governor in 1754 that 
the people of Quilichao should not be expelled, but that they should 
cease all traffic with the workmen or slaves in the Quinamay6 mines. 
The miners appealed from this decision to Viceroy Solis, who after 
hearing both sides in July, 1755, decided that San Antonio de Quilichao 
should enjoy the title and rights of a "villa", with a mayor and judge. 
For thirty years the town of Quilichao was torn by the ambition of 
its own citizens in conflict with the jealousy of its neighbors. In 1780 
the lieutenant governor addressed the king of Spain, requesting jus- 
tice for Quilichao, and complaining of the authorities in Bogota, 
Popayan, and Caloto. The king asked for more information, and 
again, in 1802, he asked for a report on this subject. In a document 
dated July, 1806, containing references to previous orders, the viceroy 
is given strict instructions to "immediately put into execution orders 
to relieve the residents of Quilichao from the extortions and injuries 
imposed by the people of Caloto". 

Myra C. Hole. 

CHILE-AMERICAN ASSOCIATION MINING SCHOLARSHIP 

A forward step has been taken in encouraging the inter-American 
educational movement by the Chile-American Association of New 
York. Chile has been sending students to the United States in grow- 
ing numbers. Some of them are following full university courses with 
a view to preparation for careers in the learned professions. More, 
however, have elected to pursue technical courses with a view to fitting 
themselves for industrial and commercial life. The Association, since 
its organization in 1918, has been in touch with these students and has 
cooperated with them. Impressed with the value of these educational 
efforts, the Association recently decided to broaden its field and en- 
courage the coming of Chilean students to the United States in a per- 
manent manner. It determined to establish scholarships which would 
enlarge the opportunities. The initial measure for this purpose is the 
establishment of the Chile-American Association Mining Scholarship 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Funds were appro- 
priated both for travel expenses and for expenses at the Institute for a 
full three years' course leading up to a graduate degree. The financial 
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provision is liberal and assures the student maintenance during the 
course. Importance was attached to the method of selecting the one 
who should enjoy the benefit of the scholarship. In order that there 
should be full opportunity to ambitious and deserving young Chileans 
who have decided to follow mining as a career, it was provided that the 
selection should be made by competitive examination from among 
recently graduated students of Chilean mining schools, the competi- 
tion to be arranged by the President of the Republic in cooperation 
with members of the Association in Chile. The successful competitor 
will then be formally designated by the President. The management 
of the scholarship will be under the direction of the members of the 
Association in the United States in coordination with the Ambassador of 
Chile in Washington. The Chile-American Association comprises in 
its membership leading North American Companies, having invest- 
ments which are employed in the development of Chile's natural re- 
sources, and also the principal firms engaged in business between Chile 
and the United States. The general work is under the supervision of 
Charles M. Pepper as Director. The Association also has a notable 
list of honorary members. These are Sefior Beltran Mathieu, Am- 
bassador of Chile in the United States; Hon. Joseph H. Shea, American 
Ambassador in Chile; Elihu Root; Nicholas Murray Butler, President 
of Colombia University; Dr. Leo S. Rowe; Henry P. Fletcher, former 
American Ambassador to Chile; and Sefior Emilio Edwards, Consul 
General of Chile in New York. This foundation is the first of this 
nature to be made for students from Hispanic America by a business 
association. Although it was determined first to establish technical 
scholarships, it is possible that others covering the learned professions 
may be founded. 

THE HISPANIC AMERICAN CONFERENCE IN CLEVELAND 

The conference on Hispanic American History held on the morning 
of Tuesday, December 30, during the annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association, held at Cleveland, was an interesting event. 
At the meeting, which was well attended, papers were read by Dr. 
William S. Robertson ("Hispanic American appreciation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine"); Dr. Hiram Bingham ("The Future of the Monroe 
Doctrine"); and Dr. W. W. Pierson, Jr. ("Alberdi's Views on the 
Monroe Doctrine"). Dr. Robertson's paper was published in the 
February issue of this Review, and Dr. Pierson's paper, it is expected, 
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will be published in the issue for August. Dr. Bingham's paper will 
probably appear in another publication. In this paper Dr. Bingham, 
with great courage and because of the turn in world affairs expressed 
views exactly at variance with those expressed in his small volume The 
Monroe Doctrine an Obsolete Shibboleth. The author analyzed very 
clearly the reason for his change of thought toward the Doctrine and 
emphasized the necessity for its retention as a live factor in the diplo- 
macy of the United States. The conference was presided over by Dr. 
Charles E. Chapman, and remarks were made by Drs. Percy A. Martin, 
Herbert E. Bolton, and James A. Robertson. 

A NEW CATHOLIC HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

At a meeting held in Cleveland, Tuesday, December 30, 1919, some 
sixty Catholic writers and students of history formed a new national 
historical society which henceforth will bear the name "The American 
Catholic Historical Association". The object of the new association 
is to promote study and research in the field of Catholic history. Such 
an Association makes it possible to bring into one body all the Catholic 
historical scholarship of the United States. There are six local Catholic 
historical societies (those of New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., 
St. Louis, Chicago, and St. Paul), devoting their energies to local 
Catholic history. They are all publishing excellent historical quarter- 
lies. We have also the Catholic Historical Review, published at the 
Catholic University of America, which is now the recognized organ of 
all American Catholic historical activity. But all these publications 
are provincial or national in scope. What was needed was a society 
that would bring into one fold all those interested in Catholic history, 
without limit to time or place. 

In October, 1919, letters were sent out to some seventy Catholic 
teachers of history in our Catholic Colleges, Academies, Seminaries, 
and Universities, and a response which surprised the one who had 
projected the Association, proved the opportuneness of the scheme. 
Accordingly, the meeting to organize the new society, was called for 
Cleveland. Some sixty Catholic historical scholars were present. 
Papers were read by Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday of the Catholic University 
of America, and by Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, on the scope of the new 
project. A constitution was adopted, and the following officers elected: 
President, Lawrence F. Flick, M.D., LL.D.; Vice Presidents, Rev. 
Richard Tierney, S.J., and Rev. Victor O'Daniel, O.P.,S.T.M.; Secretary, 
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Carlton T. H. Hayes, Ph.D.; Treasurer, Rt. Rev. Monsignor T. C. 
O'Reilly, D.D., V.G.; Archivist, Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday. The Execu- 
tive Council includes, with the above-named officers, Rev. Gilbert P. 
Jennings, LL.D., Cleveland, Rt. Rev. Monsignor Joseph F. Mooney, 
D.D., V.G., New York City, Rev. Dr. Souvay, CM., St. Louis, Rev. 
William Busch, S.T.L.. St. Paul, Minn., Rev. Zephyrin Engelhardt, 
O.F.M., Santa Barbara, California. 

A meeting of the Executive Council was held recently and it was 
decided to hold the 1920 Meeting, during Christmas week, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Four sections or conferences, dealing with ancient, medieval, 
modern, and American Catholic history, will be organized. The perma- 
nent headquarters of the Association will be the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C, but the annual meetings will be held 
side-by-side with the American Historical Association. Rev. Peter 
Guilday, Ph.D. 

[It is hoped that the new association will extend its efforts to Hispanic 
America, which offers a rich field for the history of the Catholic Mis- 
sions. — J. A. R.] 

The Trustees of the Hispanic Society of America announced on 
October 15, 1919, the death of its former secretary, Charles P. Hunt- 
ington, who was also a member of the Board of Trustees. 

The Committee on Friendly Relations among Foreign Students, under 
whose auspices El Estudiante Latino-Americano is published, performs 
various functions. One of these is the meeting of students from His- 
panic America on the incoming ships, aiding them to get located in 
New York, advising them in regard to schools and colleges, and aiding 
them in reaching their destination with as little friction as possible. 

The Mercantile Bank of the Americas has lately issued a small 
pamphlet containing a "Statement of Conditions at the close of business 
July 15th, 1919". This bank has affiliated banks in Colombia, Peru, 
Venezuela, Brazil, Nicaragua, Cuba, and Honduras; and agencies in 
Ecuador, Costa Rica, Salvador, and Guatemala. 

Provision has been made in the Graduate School of Yale University 
for the following courses in Spanish and Portuguese during the next 
academic year, which will probably be of interest to students of His- 
panic American history: 
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Spanish Fiction of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. — This will 
be a study of the novel in the golden age of Spanish literature, especially 
of Don Quixote, supplemented by collateral reading in modern Spanish 
prose on the fiction of the period, and by reports written as far as 
possible in Spanish. Three hours first term. Professor H. R. Lang. 

Spanish Drama of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. — Lectures 
will be given on the dramatic art in Spain. Plays of Lope de Vega, 
Tirso de Molina, and Calderon will be studied, supplemented by reports 
and collateral reading in modern Spanish prose on the drama of the 
period. Three hours second term. Professor H. R. Lang. 

Spanish-American Literature. — The course will begin with lectures 
on the history and literature of the Colonial and Revolutionary periods, 
and selections will be read from La Araucana of Alonso de Ercilla y 
Zufiiga (1533-1594), and from the poems of Sor Juana In6s de la Cruz 
(1651-1695), Jose Joaquin Olmedo (1780-1847), and Jose Maria 
Heredia (1803-1839). Following this introduction, the literatures of 
the Spanish-American countries in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury will be taken up, and lectures given on the historical background 
and the influence exerted by the literatures of Spain and France. One 
or more representative writers of each country will be especially 
studied. Finally, the "Modernista" movement will be considered, 
with especial study of its greatest representative, the Nicaraguan poet 
Ruben Darfo (1867-1916). The course will be conducted in Spanish, 
and students will present their reports in Spanish. Two hours through 
the year. Professor F. B. Luquiens. 

The Teaching of Spanish. — This will be a series of lectures and con- 
ferences dealing with the practical problems which confront teachers 
of Spanish in their class-room work, with especial attention to the 
most efficient methods of teaching first and second year Spanish. In 
addition, the students will be given an opportunity to visit class-rooms 
where they may see the actual application of the principles explained 
in the lectures. One hour through the year. Professor F. B. Luquiens. 

Portuguese Literature. — This will cover the earlier epochs inclusive 
of the time of Camoes. The course is open to advanced students 
having a knowledge of modern Portuguese and of the medieval litera- 
ture of Castile. One hour through the year. Professor H. R. Lang. 

The use of the term "Hispanic America" is gaining in popularity. 
Among universities that have adopted the term in announcements 
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are Columbia, California, and Michigan. Professor W. S. Robertson 
employed this terminology in his recent book, and it is used also by 
Professor William R. Shepherd in his forthcoming volume. 

The appointment of Sr. Garcia Calder6n, as exchange professor 
from Chile to the United States was approved February 3, 1920. 

Dr. Charles W. Hackett, of the University of Texas, has taken over 
the work of Dr. W. E. Dunn who resigned recently to accept a position 
on the editorial staff of the New York Sun. Dr. Hackett was elected 
a corresponding member of the Hispanic Society of America in Decem- 
ber, 1919. 

Mr. P. H. Hershey organized a class for the study of Hispanic Ameri- 
can history for the year 1919-1920 at Jefferson High School, La Fay- 
ette, Indiana. Although this was the first time such a course had 
been offered in this school, it started off with ten pupils, who retained 
their enthusiasm throughout the fall term and the course has been 
continued in the second term with an augmented enthusiasm and with 
larger plans. It is expected that a heavy enrollment will be made for 
this course next year. 

Dr. Julius Klein, formerly chief of the Latin American Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and now Commercial 
Attache for the same Bureau in Buenos Aires is lecturing in Spanish 
on economic matters in the University of Buenos Aires. Dr. Klein 
was formerly a member of the editorial board of this Review. 

Professor William Sweet, of De Pauw University, author of the his- 
tory of Hispanic America recently reviewed in this periodical, gave a 
series of lectures at Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey, 
December 7-12, 1919, under the general subject "The Introduction of 
Methodism into the Mississippi Valley". 

Sr. J. L. Tejada S., delegate from Bolivia to the Second Pan Ameri- 
can Financial Conference, presented a paper at the Conference under 
the title "El Desarrollo de las Relaciones de Comer cio entre los Estados 
Unidos y Bolivia". During the Conference, Sr. Tajada presented a 
resolution 
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That it be recommended to the banking interests of the United States to study 
the possibility of giving financial relief to Europe by repaying Latin-American 
obligations held in Europe by means of new loans granted to the respective Latin- 
American countries. 

The resolution was approved by the Committee on Resolutions and 
adopted by the Conference. 

It is announced that Leland Stanford Jr. University will in the 
near future become a center for the study of the Great War. 
Through the generosity of Mr. Hoover, who is an Alumnus of the 
University, funds have been placed at the disposal of the History 
Department for the purchase of books and pamphlets dealing with 
every phase of the subject. Professor E. D. Adams, the head of the 
History Department, has spent several months in Europe collecting 
material, and as a result of his efforts the collection is already assum- 
ing large proportions. Hispanic America is embraced within the 
field of operations. 



